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I, Mtinima M. Moyo, hereby declare as follows: 

1 . I am the sole inventor in the foregoing patent application, residing at 473 Milford Street, Apt. 
1, Brooklyn, NY 11208. 

2. I have read the Office Action dated September 29, 2005. I was present at the personal 
interview with the examiner on February 8, 2006. I am fully conversant with the objections 
raised by the examiner in the Office Action, and the discussion held at the personal 
interview with the examiner. 

3. For further supporting my accompanying response to the Office Action, I visited New York 
Public Libraries in February 2006, and researched the meaning of "knob" in the following 
reference sources or dictionaries. 

4. During my research I obtained a copy of a publication titled, "Decorative Hardware - 
Interior Designing with Knobs, Handles, Latches, Locks, and Other Hardware" by Liz 
Gordon and Teri Hartman (Regan Books 2000), for all pages where the word "knob(s)" 
appears. The reader should be mindful that the afore-mentioned publication also includes 
handles, latches, locks, and other hardware. 

5. The relevant page of another publication titled "A Visual Dictionary of Architecture" by 
Francis D.K. Ching (John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1997) was also obtained. The afore-mentioned 
publication contains a picture of a doorknob which is "knob-shaped," which is the sole 
reference to the word "knob" in the foregoing dictionary. 



Declaration of Mtinima M. Moyo under 37 CFR 1.132 



Application No. 10/677,053 
Date: February 28, 2006 

6. I have included editorial statements in my hand-writing on copies of pages from afore- 
mentioned publications. My editorial statements include underlining of every word "knob(s)" 
(including "doorknobs"). 

7. I hereby declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true, and that all 
statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the 
application or any patent issuing thereon. 



Dated: February 28, 2006 
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In a typical eighteenth-century urban home, large ornamental 
exterior door hinges signified the substance of the door and, by 
extension, the substance of the home owner. The exterior and 
interior door hardware consisted of either locally made iron latches 
and knobs or sparkling brass knobs imported from Britain. 

Early colonists were allowed to use British brass hardware only. The 
Navigation Acts and Acts of Trade passed by Parliament between 
1660 and 1696 oudawed brass foundries in the colonies. Designed 
to protect Britain's flourishing hardware industry, centered in 
Birmingham, these laws stipulated that certain goods, like brass 
hardware, could be purchased only from the mother country. 

After the Revolutionary War, American brass founders began selling 
their own hardware. It was heavy and very plain, emphasizing 
function rather than ornament. It wasn't until the 1830s, when the 
first American hardware factories were established in Connecticut, 



early 



a m e r i c a n 
style hardware 



left: The gleaming mahogany 
veneer Empire style dresser 
with wooden Jmotfs was made 
around 1840. 

right: Thejyfcojj captures the 
beautiful grain of the mahogany. 



above: Mid-nineteenth-century sophistication: the mahogany dresser in a well-to- 
do woman's bedroom features Sandwich glass knobs. These cut-glass knobs were first 
produced in the late 1820s in Sandwich, Massachusetts. Later knobs in the same style 
that weren't made in Massachusetts are also known as Sandwich glass. 

opposite: The radiance of the curtain tieback and doorknob comes from mercury 
glass, which was first produced in America around 1850. Mercury glass gets its name 
from the manufacturing process, in which a silver nitrate solution is adhered to the 
inside of the glass. The glass appears silvery and shiny, like mercury. Dating from the 
same period, the side table is in the Federal style, with simple pressed brass knobs. 



opposite: Inthe 
austere entryway of a 
Methodist parsonage built 
in 1841, a cast-iron rim- 
lock is outfitted with a 
black porcelain knob. T he 
slide bolt above the rim- 
lock is a modification of 
use; slide bolts are 
usually applied vertically 
at the top of French doors. 

left: The exterior of a 
door with a rim-lock. 

right: Awhite 
porcelai n knob nestled 
in an iron rim-lock. 
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Throughout this early period until the late 1800s, when built-in cabinetry 
became popular, the hardware used on fine American furniture was more 
elegant and decorative than the building hardware of the same period. 
On freestanding furniture the hardware needed to harmonize with the 
piece of furniture, not with the overall aesthetic of the building. 

Early American furniture makers copied their British colleagues, 
creating tables, chests, and desks in styles like William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, and Chippendale. The hardware for this furniture was usually 
imported from Britain; if the hardware was made in the United States, 
it was a replication of British styles. There was no original style of 
American furniture hardware during this period; the finer hardware was 
either English or based on English designs, and the more rudimentary 
hardware consisted of simple wooden or iron knobs and stays. 

On the whole, American hardware in the early decades of the 1800s 
wasn't much different than it was in the early 1600s. Simplicity of design 
was dictated by complexities of manufacturing. Function — not style — 
dominated hardware design during this period. With the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution to America, the country itself would change 
in previously unimaginable ways. -And hardware styles would be a 
bellwether of that change. 



Hardware: A Handbook for Architects. A good Victorian, 
Towne sincerely believed that truth and beauty could 
shine through inanimate objects. An unabashed 
industrialist, he believed his objects were the most 
truthful and beautiful. His thousand-page book was 
designed to prove his point to his customers. And if it 
helped to sell a few thousand more locks ... so be it. 

Not surprisingly, Towne used the Yale and Towne line 
of decorative hardware to illustrate his conception of 
beautiful and appropriate hardware. In the nineteenth 
century the academic study of art history became 
systematized, and scholars began classifying all ornament 
as belonging to particular "schools." The hardware 
industry followed this system, and divided its decorative 




pieces into different historical schools. 



top left: Delicate filigree knobs 
illustrate the Victorian interest in 
complex patterns. 

bottom left: The brass keyhole 
is a mass of raised swirls. 

above: Victorian dining rooms were 
dominated by massive oak sideboards. 
The finest quality Victorian furniture 
featured cast-brass knobs, drawer pulls, 
and keyhole covers. On this example, the 
knobs on the right are original to the 
piece, while the l^nobs on the left— which 
are stylistically similar- were added 
sometime later. Subtlety matters when 
playing hardware detective: note that the 
Jjnobs on the right match the patina of the 
keyhole covers and drawer pulls, a sure 
clue that they were the orieinal knobs. 




above: The entire kitchen was designed to match the two 
cabinets on the right, which were designed by noted Arts and 
Crafts architects Charles and Henry Greene. The cabinets 
feature an unusual use of hardware: the latches are actually 
casement window fasteners. The doorknob and doorplate are 
very common in Arts and Crafts interiors. To the left of the stove 
shelf, a tiny milk-glass cabinet knob sits on the pantry door. 

left: The Victorian octagonal milk-glass cabinet knob on the 
pantry door in the Arts and Crafts kitchen represents a hardware 
truism: rarely did a home incorporate one single style of hardware. 
Styles exist on a continuum, and it was not at all unusual for a 
builder or architect to incorporate both past and current styles. 
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opposite: Plentiful patterns 
in a Spanish Colonial Revival 
bathroom: the design on the 
tiles is echoed in the painted 
doors, and the design on the 
doorknob is echoed in the 
cabinet frnobs. 

above: The knobs on the 
built-in cabinets have the 
same incised detailings as 
the doorknob^ 

right: Patinated with age, 
the brass hardware consists 
of a joiob . a rosette behind 
the knobj and a thumb turn. 
Thumb turns, also called 
privacy locks, were commonly 
used in bathrooms and 
bedrooms. 
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definite lines of classification because of the curious commingling of revival 

stylehardware 

design motives in many of the old schools. However, each piece carries 
an unmistakable relation to traditional architecture and one may 
choose from several patterns for any particular style with the 
assurance that each will reflect the spirit of its surroundings. 

The romance didn't end at the front door. Hand-crafted 
mass-produced hardware was used throughout the home, as 
were hand-painted tiles and rustic light fixtures. 

Many people furnished their homes with furniture influenced 
by the architecture. This practice was particularly prevalent in 
Southern California, where waitresses lived in Spanish Colonial 
Revival bungalow apartments and movie stars lived in Spanish 
Colonial Revival mansions. 







Monterey brand furniture, produced by the Mason Manufacturing 

r e vTv a t Company of Los Angeles from 1929 to 1943, blended motifs from 

style hardware 

the Arts and Crafts era with romantic styling from Spain. Rough 
cast-iron drawer pulls and large strap hinges reinforced the old 
world feeling. Monterey furniture became so popular that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company began producing its own version, the La 
Fiesta line. 

The romance of the Revival styles — and the romance of home 
ownership — came to an abrupt halt with the Depression. Homes 
for the affluent continued to be built, but the rapid suburban 
expansion of the 1920s was over. After the Depression suburban 
development continued, but architectural styles and the decorative 
arts took a drastic shift away from the nostalgic. 




left: A dressing room displays the style 
of the times: Art Deco details take on some 
Spanish Colonial Revival overtones. The 
grille is definitely Deco . . . 

above: . . . but the nickel-plated brass 
knobs and hinges blend the two styles. 

the new style of the Jazz Age. They incorporated non-European 
traditions to make the style particularly their own, finding 
inspiration from the geometric stylization of Native American arts, 
the pre-Columbian arts, and the architecture of Mexico and Central 
America, as well as the tribal arts of Africa. All these elements of 
the past were brought into the new, future-based style. 

Although Art Deco was primarily a style of decorative arts in 
Europe, its strongest influence in America was architectural. The 
ziggurat shape of many skyscrapers echoed the ancient pyramids 
of Mexico, while the ornamentation on the exteriors recalled 
stylized airliners and ocean liners. The 1930 Chrysler Building in 






left: The flip side of the 
1950s: kitchen kitsch. When 
hardware was used, it 
sometimes took on boisterous 
styling, as on these copper- 
tone cabinet knobs . . . 

above: ... which featured 
vaguely Aztec styling. 

that for the first time brought the spare functionalistic aspects of 
the International and Moderne styles to the mass housing market. 

Between 1945 and 1967 thirty-six Case Study houses were built in 
Southern California. Although some of the Case Study architects 
like Richard Neutra had flourishing practices well before the 1940s, 
the majority of the architects Entenza hired were young and 
unknown. Charles and Ray Eames were not yet world famous, and 
Eero Saarinen had not yet designed the TWA Terminal at Kennedy 
Airport in New York or Dulles Airport outside Washington, D.C. 

Using inexpensive industrial materials — plywood, steel, and 
aluminum — the Case Study architects designed low-lying, one- 
story houses. Stripped of any historical references, these homes 
were the epitome of functionalism. The future was here, and it 
was no-nonsense. 



entrances 



The hardware on your front door is the last piece of home you touch 
when you leave and the first piece that greets you when you return. 
Front doors and their hardware are literally the divisions between 
the public world and your personal sanctuary. They also play an 
important role in welcoming your friends and family and expressing 
the decorative mood for the rest of the house. 

In addition to covering a gamut of decorative styles, front door 
hardware is available in a variety of functions. The most common 
entrance system is a thumb-lever handle with a cylinder lock. But, as 
long as security issues and local building codes are addressed with an 
adequate lock, there's no reason not to use a decorative, oversize knob. 

Decorative doorbell covers can be chosen to match almost any style ^^^^ 

of front door hardware, as can door knockers, traditionally used as U 2 2J - • 

decorative and functional accents to well-turned-out doors. Mail slots inspirations, 

room by room 

allow you to receive your mail without leaving the house. (Be careful, 
though — most antique mail slots are nowhere near large enough for 
modern magazines!) 




opposite: A vibrant front door on a turn-of-the-century cottage 
boasts an iron Eastlake mail slot and a thumb-lever/cylinder 
lock-set circa 1920-1940. This pattern of thumb lever was used 
quite frequently on front doors across the country. Referring to 
the decoration at the top of the back-plate, which vaguely 
resembles an acanthus leaf, this thumb-lever pattern was called 
the Parthenon in the 1936 Schlage hardware company catalog. 

left: An oversiz e knob and back-plate greet visitors with a 
robust sense of style. 



bedrooms 



Bedrooms are refuges. They provide shelter when we are at our most private 
and unguarded, and they provide security as we end one day and start the 
next. Bedrooms are where we dream. 

They may also be where we watch television, read, work, study, and play with 
the kids. A bedroom is asked to fulfill a lot of requirements. 

How you use the room will determine the hardware you'll use. At its most 
basic, bedroom hardware involves a door, a closet, and maybe a dresser. But 
you may need hardware for a desk, a dressing room, or an entertainment 
center. You may want the bedroom door hardware to be the same as the door 
hardware in the rest of the house, or you may want it to be different. Whether 
you want a very clean, contemporary bedroom, or something softer and more 
romantic, there's a piece of hardware for every mood. 

left and below: A blend of textures and patterns gives this sophisticated bedroom the subtle 
sensuality of the 1940s. While from an entirely different era, the late-nineteenth-century glass 
cabinet knobs mingle beautifully, adding a refined feeling to the mirrored closet doors, detail, 
below right: This Victorian doorplate is used throughout the house. In the public rooms it is 
accompanied by an Eastlake knob; here in the bedroom, a glass knob adds a softer touch. 



Nickel cabinet latches and green glass cabinet knobs 
find themselves in a whole new world. The painted 
moldings on the cabinets give the room an exotic Far 
Eastern feeling, and the American Victorian hardware 
fits right in. detail, right: Glass cabinet knobs like 
this one originally were used between 1890 and 1930. 
A round-top bolt fits in the hole through the center of 
the knob, and a nut on the inside of the cabinet door 
or drawer secures the knob. 
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opposite: An unusual entrance hints that the 
kitchen beyond won't be ordinary. On the Dutch door, 
a late-nineteenth-century glass knob opens the top 
section, while the bottom section is outfitted with an 
Eastlake doorknob that has been set into a Victorian 
pushplate. A different but complementary knob graces 
the other side of the door. The French dresser with 
rustic hardware carries out the farmhouse tone. 

above and right: A fusion of diverse hardware 
characterizes this abundant family kitchen. Antique 
glass cabinet knobs, each with a different back-plate, 
march along the built-in cabinets and drawers, while 
contemporary handles spell out the contents of each 
drawer in the island. Antique drop pulls from the 1920s, 
a piece of Victorian furniture hardware, and a decorative 
Victorian keyhole cover adorn the backs of the stools. 




above: Each of the glass cabinet knobs has a different back-plate. 



below and previous page: You won't often find keyhole 
covers and furniture pulls on the backs of stools, but maybe it 
should be done more often-it looks great here! 

opposite: One of the workhorses of the hardware world, a (l 6 

somewhat humble pulley gains prominence as it hoists a vintage 
. t inspirations, 
clock above the kitchen, room by room 
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p i r a t i o n s , 
m by room 



The wooden cupboard with 
decorative Eastlake cabinet 
latches and bin pulls, plain 
porcelain frnobs. and a 
rudimentary wooden stay 
carries out the comfortable 
pastoral mood of the adjacent 
dining room. 



style 



When choosing hardware, you have a lot of style options. You can 
use period hardware, or you can go contemporary. Your choice 
should harmonize with the piece of furniture or the rest of the 
room, but there are no hard-and-fast rules. Relax and enjoy 
yourself. And remember, there may be more than one right answer! 





In a sunny contemporary kitchen, the 
existing pewterjyjg^— timeless and 
clean— work very well. 
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so many options 





opposite: This dresser was handmade in the 1950s. An enormous part of its 
charm lies in the gold-painted wooden knobs, which graduate in size with the 
drawers, above: These new ceramic ^ggbs, based on Parisian street signs, 
give the dresser a different, pleasing look. The bold graphic quality of the kggb^ 
works very well against the red background, below: The tiny brass knobs 
are the same color as the original ones, but the size is all wrong. They're too 
small, so they get overwhelmed by the dresser. Also, they're not particularly 
functional-it would be difficult to open the large drawers with the small knobs. 





Flea markets can also be great places to find hardware. The key to 
successful shopping at flea markets is to go early (most open at the 
crack of dawn) and often. If you go often enough, you can become 
familiar with the dealers who are most likely to carry hardware on a 
regular basis. If you befriend these dealers, they may begin bringing 
things to the market that they've picked out with you in mind. And 
what could be better in your search for hardware than a knowledgeable 
ally with contacts? Hardware at flea markets tends to be a bit more 
expensive than what you find in salvage yards, but bargaining is a 
critical part of the flea market experience. Don't be afraid to offer less 
than the stated price: the worst thing that can happen is that you'll be 
told no; usually a spirited negotiation will follow any reasonable offer. 
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